THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 


By William Henry Shelton. 

{Begun in the November number. \ 

Chapter IV. 


A DAY OF DISCOVERIES. 

While Andy, with the help of the detail, was 
cutting and notching the timber for ladders, 
the Captain and the three young soldiers of the 
station made a breakfast, standing, from their 
haversacks and canteens, and looked about 
them over the wild country at their feet, and 
off at the blue peaks which rose above and 
around the valley of Cashiers, and then at the 
ridges in the opposite direction, drawn like 
huge furrows across the western horizon, show¬ 
ing fainter and fainter in color until the blue 
of the land was lost in the blue of the sky. 

The men worked with a will, so that by ten 
o’clock the main ladder, which was just a chest¬ 
nut stick deeply notched on the outer side, was 
firmly set in the ground against the face of the 
cliff. The landing-shelf was found to extend 
into a natural crevice so that the short upper 
ladder was set to face the bridge, and so as to 
be entirely concealed from the view of any one 
approaching from below. 

When everything was in readiness. Lieuten¬ 
ant Coleman was the first to ascend, with the 
powerful telescope of the station strapped on 
his shoulders; and the others quickly followed, 
except the three troopers who remained behind 
to unpack the mules and bring up the rations 
and outfit for the camp. 

At the point where they landed there was 
little to be seen of the top of the mountain be¬ 
yond a few stunted chestnuts which clung to 
the rocks and were dwarfed and twisted by the 
wind; and nearly as many dead blue limbs lay 
about in the thin grass as there were live green 
ones forked against the sky. There was the 
suggestion of a path bearing away to the left, 
and following this they came to a series of steps 


in the rocks, partly natural and partly artificial, 
which brought them on to a higher level where 
an extended plateau was spread out before 
them. On the western border they saw the 
line of trees overhanging the Cove side—the 
same that had looked like berry-bushes the 
night before fi-om the cabin where they had 
halted for the moon to go down. From this 
point the crest of the Upper Bald was in plain 
view across the Cove, but anxious as they were 
to open communication with the other moun¬ 
tain, the flags had not yet come up, and there 
was nothing left for them to do but continue 
their exploration. It was observed, however, 
that the trees overhanging the Cove would con¬ 
ceal the flagging operations from any one who 
might live on the slopes of the mountains in 
that direction, and, moreover, that by going a 
short distance along the ridge to the right a 
fine backing of dark trees would be behind the 
signal-men. Philip would have scampered oflf 
to explore and discover things for himself, but 
the Captain restrained him and directed that 
the party should keep together. Andy car¬ 
ried his long rifle, and Philip and Bromley had 
brought up their carbines, so that they were 
prepared for any game they might meet, even 
though it were to dispute progress with a bear 
or panther. Since they had come up the lad¬ 
ders the region was all quite new to Andy, and 
he no longer pretended to guide them. 

Back from the last ridge the ground sloped 
to a lower level, much of which was bare of 
trees and so protected from the wind that a 
rich soil had been made by the accumulation 
and decay of the leaves. At other points there 
were waving grass and clumps of trees, which 
latter shut oflf the view as they advanced, and 
opened up new vistas as they passed beyond 
them. It could be seen in the distance, how¬ 
ever, that the southern end of the plateau was 
closed in by a ledge parallel to and not unlike 
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that which they had already scaled, except that 
it was much more formidable in height. 

There was a stream of clear, cold water 
that was found to come from a great bub¬ 
bling spring. It broke out of the base of this 
southern ledge, and, after flowing for some dis¬ 
tance diagonally across the plateau, tumbled 
over the rocks on the Cashiers valley side and 
disappeared among the trees. 

After inspecting this new ledge, which was 
clearly an impassable barrier in that direction, 
and as effectually guarded the plateau on that 
side as the precipices which formed its other 
boundaries, the Captain and his party turned 
back along the stream of water, for a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water was more to be prized 
than anything they could possibly discover on 
the mountain. 

“There is one thing,** said Andy, as they 
walked along the left bank of the stream, “that 
you-all can depend on. Risin* in the spring 
as hit does, that branch will flow on just the 
same, summer or winter.** 

“ Probably,** said Lieutenant Coleman; “ but 
then, you know, we are not concerned about 
next winter.** 

A little further on a rose-bush overhung the 
bank, and at the next turn they found a grape¬ 
vine trailing its green fruit across a rude trellis 
which was clearly artificial. A few steps more 
and they came to a foot-log flattened on the 
top; and, although it tottered under them, they 
crossed to the other side, and, coming around 
a clump of chincapin-bushes, they found them¬ 
selves at the door of a poor hut of logs, whose 
broken roof was open to the rain and sun. The 
neglected fireplace was choked with leaves, and 
weeds and bushes grew out of the cracks in the 
rotting floor; and, surely enough, in one dry cor¬ 
ner stood the very brown keg that Josiah Wood¬ 
ring had brought up the mountain. In the 
midst of the dilapidation and the rotting wood 
about it, it was rather surprising that the cask 
should be as sound as if it were new, and the 
conclusion was that it had been preserved by 
what it originally contained. 

Just then there was a cry from Philip, who 
had gone to the rear of the hovel; and he 
was found by the others leaning over the grave 
of the old man of the mountain, and staring at 


the thick oak headboard which bore on the 
side next the cabin these words: 

ONE WHO WISHES TO BE FORGOTTEN. 

The letters were incised deep in the hard wood, 
and seemed to have been cut with a pocket- 
knife. It was evident from the amount of pa¬ 
tient labor expended on the letters that the 
work had been done by the unhappy old man 
himself, perhaps years before he died. Of 
course, it had been set up by Josiah, who must 
have laid him in his last resting-place. 

“That looks like Jo-siah was no liar, any 
more than he was a murderer and robber,” 
said Andy; “ and if the little man could live 
up here twenty-five years, I reckon you young 
fellers can get along two months.** 

A spot for camp was selected a few rods up 
the stream from the poor old cabin and grave. 
This was at a considerable distance fi-om the 
ridge where the station was to be, but it had 
two advantages to balance that one inconveni¬ 
ence. In the first place, it was near the water, 
and then no smoke from the cook-fire would 
ever be seen in the valley below. Accordingly, 
the stores were ordered to be brought to this 
point, and Corporal Bromley hurried away to 
the head of the ladders to detain such articles 
as would be needed at the station on the ridge. 
Below the ledge the mules could be seen 
quietly browsing the grass, and, to the annoy¬ 
ance of Lieutenant Coleman, a blue haze was 
softly enveloping the distant mountains, as in a 
day in Indian summer, so that it was no longer 
possible to think of communicating \^'ith the 
next station, which was ten miles away. 

That being the case, the afternoon was spent 
in pitching the tents and making the general 
arrangements of the camp. Owing to the 
difficulty of transportation, but the barest ne¬ 
cessaries of camp-life were provided by the gov¬ 
ernment ; and, notwithstanding his rank, Lieu¬ 
tenant Coleman had only an “A** tent, and 
Bromley and Philip two pieces of shelter-tent 
and two rubber ponchos. It was quickly de¬ 
cided by the two soldiers to use their pieces of 
tent to mend the roof of the hut of the old 
man of the mountain, and to store the rations 
as well as to make their own quarters therein. 
From the Commissary Department their sup- 
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plies for sixty days consisted, precisely, of four 
50-pound boxes of hard bread, 67 pounds 8 
ounces bacon, 103 pounds salt-beef, 27 pounds 
white beans, 27 pounds dry peas, 18 pounds 
rice, 12 pounds roasted and ground coffee, 8 
ounces tea, 27 pounds light-brown sugar, 7 
quarts vinegar, 21 pounds 4 ounces adamantine 
candles, 7 pounds 4 ounces bar soap, 6 pounds 
12 ounces table-salt, and 8 ounces pepper. 
The medical chest consisted of i quart of com¬ 
missary whisky and 4 ounces of quinine. Be¬ 
sides the flags and telescope for use on the 
station, their only tools were an ax and a 
hatchet. On ordinary stations it was the rule 
to furnish lumber for building platforms or 
towers, but here they were provided with only 
a coil of wire and ten pounds of nails, and if 
platforms were necessary to get above the sur¬ 
rounding trees they must rely upon such timber 
as they could get, and upon the ax to cut away 
obstructions. Fortunately for this particular 
station they could occupy a commanding ridge, 
and send their messages from the ground. 

Philip had by some means secured a garrison 
flag, which was no part of the regular equip¬ 
ment; and through Andy they had come into 
possession of a dozen live chickens and a bag 
of com to feed them. • On the afternoon before 
the departure of the troopers, the Captain, who 
had now established the last of the line of sta¬ 
tions, confided to Lieutenant Coleman his final 
directions and cautions. He asked Andy to 
p)oint out Chestnut Knob, which was the moun¬ 
tain of the blue pin, and whose bald top was in 
full view to the right of Rock Mountain, and 
not more than eight miles away in a southeast¬ 
erly direction, and, as Andy said, just on the 
border of the low country in South Carolina. 
This was the mountain, the Captain informed 
Lieutenant Coleman, from which in due time, 
if everything went well in regard to a certain 
military movement, he would receive important 
messages to flag back along the line. 

What this movement was to be was still an 
official secret at headquarters, and Lieutenant 
Coleman would be informed by flag of the time 
when he would be required to be on the look¬ 
out for a communication from the mountain of 
the blue pin. At the close of his directions, 
the Captain, standing very stiff on his heels and 
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holding his cap in his hand, made a little speech 
to Lieutenant Coleman in which he compli¬ 
mented him for his loyalty and patriotic de¬ 
votion to the flag, and reminded him that in 
assigning him to the last station the command¬ 
ing general had thereby shown that he reposed 
especial confidence in the courage, honor and 
integrity of Lieutenant Frederick Henry Cole¬ 
man of the 12th Cavalry, and in the intelli¬ 
gence and obedience of the young men who 
were associated with him. This speech, deliv¬ 
ered just as the shadows were deepening on the 
lonely mountain top, touched the hearts of the 
three boys who were so soon to be left alone, 
and was not a whit the less impressive because 
Andy plucked off his coonskin cap and cried, 
in his homely enthusiasm, that “ them was his 
sentiments to the letter!’* 

It was understood that there should be no 
signaling by night, and no lights had been 
provided for that purpose; so that, there being 
nothing to detain them on the plateau, they 
decided to accompany the Captain and Andy 
back to the bridge and see the last of the es¬ 
cort, as it went down the mountain. 

Two of the troopers, contrary to orders, had 
during the day been as far as the deserted cabin 
of Josiah Woodring, and one of these beck¬ 
oned Philip aside and told him where he would 
find a sack of potatoes some one had hidden 
away on the other side of the gorge, which, 
with much disgust, he described as the only 
booty they had found worth bringing away. 

So great is the love of adventure among the 
young that there was not one of the troopers 
but envied his three, comrades who were to be 
left behind on the mountain; but it was a 
friendly rivalry, and, in view of the possibilities 
of wild game, they insisted upon leaving the 
half of their cartridges, which were gladly ac¬ 
cepted by Philip and Bromley. 

The moon was obscured by thick clouds, 
and an hour before midnight the horses were 
saddled, and wdth some serious, but more jocu¬ 
lar, words of parting, the troopers started on 
the march down the mountain, most of them 
hampered by an additional animal to lead. 
The Captain remained to press the hand of 
each of the three young soldiers, and when at 
last he rode away and they turned to cross the 
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frail old bridge, whose unprotected sides could 
scarcely be distinguished in the darkness, they 
began to realize that they were indeed left to 
their own resources, and to feel a trifle lonely, 
as you may imagine. 

Before leaving that side of the gorge, how¬ 
ever, Corporal Bromley had shouldered their 
precious cartridges, which had been collected 


yards behind, Philip was stumbling along wath 
the sack of potatoes on his shoulder. They 
had advanced in this order until the head of 
the straggling column was scarcely more than a 
stone’s throw from the cliff, when a small browm 
object, moving in the leaves about the foot of 
the ladder, uttered a low growl and then dis¬ 
appeared into the deeper shadow of the rock. 



“corporal BROMLEY TOOK POSITION WITH A RKD FLAG HAVING A LARGE WHITE SQUARE IN THE CENTER.'* 

(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


in a bag, and on the other side Philip secured 
the sack of potatoes; and thus laden they 
trudged away across the open field and among 
the rocks and bushes, guided by the occasional 
glimpses they had of the cliff fringed with trees 
against the leaden sky. It was of the first 
importance that the cartridges should be kept 
dry, and to that end they hurried along at a 
pace which scattered them among the rocks 
and left but little opportunity for conversation. 
Lieutenant Coleman was in advance, with Phil¬ 
ip’s carbine on his arm; next came Corporal 
Bromley, with the cartridges; and, a hundred 


At the same moment the rain began to fall, and 
Corporal Bromley stepped one side to throw 
his bag of cartridges into the open trunk of a 
hollow chestnut. While he was thus engaged, 
with the double purpose of freeing his hands and 
securing the cartridges from the possibility of 
getting wet, his carbine lying on the ground 
where he had hastily thrown it. Lieutenant 
Coleman fired at random at the point where he 
had indistinctly seen the moving object. The 
darkness had increased w'ith the rain, and, as 
the report of the carbine broke the quiet of the 
mountain, a shadowy ball of fur scampered by 
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him, scattering the leaves and gravel in its 
flight. The mysterious object passed close to 
Bromley as he was groping about for his 
weapon, and the next moment there was a 
cry from Philip, who had been thrown to the 
ground, and his potatoes scattered over the 
hillside. 

“ Whatever it was/’ said Philip, when he 
presently came up laughing at his mishap, “ I 
don’t believe it eats potatoes, and I will gather 
them up in the morning.” 

As it was too dark for hunting, and the car¬ 
tridges were in a safe place. Lieutenant Cole¬ 
man and Corporal Bromley slung their carbines 
and followed Philip, who was the first to find 
the foot of the ladder. 

It was not so dark but that they made their 
way safely to the camp, and, weary with the 
labors of the day, they were soon fast asleep 
in their blankets, unmindful of the rain which 
beat on the “ A ” tent and on the patched roof 
of the cabin of the old man of the mountain. 

Chapter V. 

THE CIPHER CODE. 

On the morning of July 4th the sun rose in 
a cloudless sky above the mountains, and the 
atmosphere was so clear that the most remote 
objects were imusually distinct. The condi¬ 
tions were so favorable for signaling that, after 
a hurried breakfast, the three soldiers hastened 
to the point on the ridge which they had 
selected for a station. Corporal Bromley 
took position with a red flag having a large 
white square in the center, and this he waved 
slowly from right to left, while Lieutenant Cole¬ 
man adjusted his spy-glass, resting it upon a 
crotched limb which he had driven into the 
ground; and at his left Philip sat with a note¬ 
book and pencil in hand, ready to take down 
the letters as Lieutenant Coleman called them 
off. There are but three motions used in sig¬ 
naling. When the flag from an upright posi¬ 
tion is dipped to the right, it signifies i; to the 
left, 2; and forward, 3. The last motion is used 
only to indicate that the end of the word is 
reached. Twenty-six combinations of the fig¬ 
ures I and 2 stand for the letters of the alphabet. 

VoL. XXIV.—16. 


It is not an easy task to learn to send mes¬ 
sages by these combinations of the figures i 
and 2, and it is harder still to read the flags 
miles away through the telescope. The’three 
soldiers had had much practice, however, and 
could read the funny wigwag motions like 
print. If any two boys care to learn the code, 
they can telegraph to each other from hill 
to hill, or from farm to farm, as well as George 
and Philip. You will see that the vowels and 
the letters most used are made with the few¬ 
est motions—as, one dip of the flag to the left 
(2) for I, and one to the right (i) for T. Z is 
four motions to the right (1111); and here is 
the alphabet as used in the Signal Service: 


A. 

II, 

0, 

12 , 

B, 

1221, 

p, 

2121 , 

c, 

212, 

Q. 

2122 , 

D, 

III, 

R, 

122 , 

E, 

21. 

s. 

I 2 I, 

F, 

1112, 

T, 

I, 

G, 

1122, 

u. 

221 , 

H. 

211, 

V. 

2 III, 

I. 

2, 

W, 

2212 , 

h 

2211, 

X, 

1211 , 

K, 

1212, 

Y, 

222 , 

L, 

112, 

z. 

nil. 

M, 

2112, 

Sc. 

2222 , 

N, 

22, 

ing. 

II 2 I, 


tion, 2221. 


When the flag stops at an upright position, it 
means the end of a letter — as, twice to the 
right and stop (ii), means A; one dip forward 
(3) indicates the end of a word; 33, the end 
of a sentence; 333, the end of a message. Thus 
11-11-11-3 means “All right; we understand 
over here; go ahead ”; and i i-i i-i 1-333 means 
“Stop signaling.” Then 212-212-212-3 means 
“ Repeat; we don’t understand what you are 
signaling ”; while 12-12-12-3 means “ We have 
made an error, and if you will watch we will 
give the message to you correctly.” 

Now, if Lieutenant Coleman wanted to say 
to another signal-officer “ Send one man,” the 
sentence would read, in figures, “ 121, 21, 22, 
III, 3, 12, 22, 21, 3, 2112, II, 22, 33.” But 
in time of war the signalmen of the enemy 
could read such messages, and so each party 
makes a cipher code of its own, more or less 
difficult; and the code is often changed. So 
if Lieutenant Coleman’s cipher code was simply 
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to use for each letter sent the fourth letter later 
in the alphabet, his figures would have been 
quite different, and the letters they stood for 
would have read: 

W-i-r-h s-r-i q-e-r. 

S-e-n-d o-n-e m-a-n. 

So, after fifteen minutes of waiting, during 
which time the flag in Corporal Bromley’s hand 
made a great rustling and flapping in the wind, 
moving from side to side, Lieutenant Coleman 
got his glass on the other flag, ten miles away, 
and found it was waving 11-11-11-3 — “All 
right.” Corporal Bromley then sent back the 
same signal, and sat down on the bank to rest. 
What Lieutenant Coleman saw at that distance 
was a little patch of red dancing about on the 
object-glass of his telescope; he could not see 
even the man who waved it, or the trees be¬ 
hind him. Promptly at Bromley’s signal “ All 
right,” the little object came to a rest; and 
when it presently began again. Lieutenant Cole¬ 
man called off the letters, which Philip repeated 
as he entered them in the book. For an hour 
and a half the messages continued repeating 
all the mass of figures which had come over 
the line during the last three days. 

When the Mountain of the Nineteenth Red 
Pin had said its say as any parrot might have 
done, for it was absolutely ignorant of the 
meaning of the figures it received and passed 
on (for the reason that it had no officer with 


the cipher). Lieutenant Coleman took from his 
pocket a slip of paper on which he had al¬ 
ready arranged his return message to Chatta¬ 
nooga. When this had been despatched, the 
lieutenant took the note-book from Philip, and 
went away to his tent to cipher out the mean¬ 
ing of the still meaningless letters. 

They were sufficiently eager to get the latest 
news, for they knew that the army they had 
just left had been advancing its works and 
fighting daily since the 22d day of June for 
the possession of Kenesaw Mountain. The de¬ 
spatches were translated in the order in which 
they came, so that it was a good half-hour be¬ 
fore Lieutenant Coleman appeared with a radi¬ 
ant face to say that General Sherman had 
taken possession of Kenesaw Mountain on the 
day before. “And that is not all,” he cried, 
holding up his hand to restrain any premature 
outburst of enthusiasm. “ Listen to this! ‘ I'he 
“Alabama” was sunk by the United States 
steamer “ Kearsarge ” on the 19th day of June, 
three miles outside the harbor of Cherbourg, on 
the coast of France.’ ” 

Corporal Bromley was not a demonstrative 
man, yet the blood rushed to his face, and 
there was a glittering light in his eyes which 
told how deeply the news touched him; but 
Philip, on the contrary, was wild with delight, 
and danced and cheered and turned somer¬ 
saults on the grass. 


(To 6* conttnued.) 


A LETTER FROM DR. HOLMES. 


By Isabella Graham Murdoch. 


A CLASS of young girls sat one afternoon 
in a class-room of Elmira College, talking over 
the subject for their next composition. As the 
hour for their literature lesson drew near, one 
of them said that she wished “ there was some¬ 
thing new to write about.” 

The teacher smiled as she came in, for she 
had heard these last words, and she had a plan 


that promised something new. Before dismiss¬ 
ing the literature class the teacher said: 

“ Girls, instead of a composition next week, 
we will begin .to have ‘Afternoons with the 
Poets,’ taking first those who are alive, and then 
going back to those who came earlier. The 
girls may choose, in turn, some poet to write 
about, and bring in an essay about him. The 
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